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Saturday, June 22, 12 Noon 

Why is Community Study Important in Planning a 
Long-Range Library Program in Adult Education? 
MRS. GRACE T. STEVENSON 


Saturday, June 22, 6-9 PM 
Dinner Meeting, Discussion in small work groups, 
followed by a panel discussion. 


Sunday, June 23, 9:30 AM 
How is a Study Made? Panel discussion and inter» 
view; formulation of questions by small groupse 
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How is the Information in the Study Put To Use? 
Panel discussion and demonstration, followed by 
question periods 
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groupse 
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Round tables of information. Problems related 
to Monday morning meeting as they apply to the 
"back home" situation. 
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LABOR AND THE WHITE COLLAR WORKER 





The labor movement has become aware of the white collar worker, and with good reasone 
There are today some 18 million (non-supervisory) white collar workers. They not 
only are the fastest growing group in the American economy but actually outnumber 
the blue collar workerse it is estimated that the four major “white collar indus- 
tries" (trade, government, services and finance) now account for 52 percent of non= 
agricultural employment, while the "blue collar industries" Lepr ypraddodes 5 | trans- 
portation and utilities, construction and mining) account for 48 percent. ) 


Who are these white collar workers? The core group are the office workers-=- 8h mil~ 
lion of them--clerks, typists, stenographers, cashiers, bookkeepers, office machine 
operators. Another important segment are the 5 million professional workers-=- 
teachers, librarians, technicians, nurses, engineers, newspaper men and women, to 
mention only a few.e Sales-clerks and salesmen, insurance agents and others involved 
in retail and wholesale merchandising comprise some 4% millione Women hold two= 
thirds of the clerical, two-fifths of the sales, and two-fifths of the professional 
jobs. 


The "respectability" of the white collar job may still be there in the eyes of the 
job holder, but the advantages that used to make it superior to the factory job are 
fast disappearing. "Wages" have, on the whole, caught up with and surpassed "salar» 
ies." ‘To cite one contrast, today the average factory wage is $82 a week, the 
average salary in retail trade, $61 a week. A survey of large cities showed the 
salaries of stenographers averaging $10 a week below the wages of unskilled laborers. 
It is well known that in recent years, organized workers have achieved the "fringe 
benefits"-- vacations with pay, sick leave, paid holidays, pension plans--that used 
to be the prerogative of the salaried position. 


Today a new element enters the picture. With the introduction of office automation, 
there are white collar jobs--for example, certain office jobs connected with book= 
keeping, tabulating, filing--that face the possibility of drastic change and reduce= 
tion. It is generally agreed that, because of costs, space requirements, etce, 
automation is being introduced faster into the office than into the factory. It is 
true that technological advance generally means increased efficiency and benefits to 
society as a whole. It is also true that it means, at least temporarily, displace-= 
ment of individuals from their jobs or changes (for better or worse) in the nature 
of the jobs they perform. The individual white collar worker will bear the brunt of 
the dislocation, unless protected by seniority, severance pay, programs for retrain-= 
ing and other forms of security, planned for in advance through union-management 
agreement. 


So we are faced with the question: to what extent are white collar workers joining 
forces with organized labor? The answer seems to be, "to an increasing but still 
limited degree." It has been estimated that about 3 million white collar workers 
now belong to trade unions. There are well-established white collar unionse Among 
these are: the American Federation of Teachers, the American Newspaper Guild, the 
Office Employees International Union, Actors Equity, the Retail Clerks International 
Association, the American Federation of Musicians, the National Federation of Fost 
Office Clerks. There are also unions that have always included a large number of 





(1) The figures used here are from a paper, Today's White Collar Workers (December 
1956) by Stanley H. Ruttenberg, Direcior of Research, AFL-CIO, based, according 
to the author, on published data of the Bureau of the Census and unpublished 
material from the Bureau of Labor Statistics. 
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white collar workers in their mixed membership, such as the American Federation of 
State, County and Municipal Workers, the Communication Workers of America and others. 
And today there are wions of industriel workers who have brought many thousands of 
white collar workers connected with their industries into their own unions, for 
example, the United Auto Workers, the United Steelworkers of America, and the unions 
of Electrical Workers. 


Yet there are millions of white collar workers still outside the labor movemente We 
know why that is. For generations the white collar job has been the symbol of "re= 
spectability." It has been regarded as a position superior to the manual job, closer 
to the owner or boss, with a chance of promotion into the ranks of management. The 
white collar worker, particularly the professional and semi-professional worker, has 
grown up with the ideal of "making good on your own," "standing on your own feete" 

It is psychologically very difficult to undergo a change in attitude and to say, 

"T have common interests with my fellow worker. We rise or fall together." Yet this 
is the basis of trade unionisme 


For many years librarians have been among those who cooperate with union and univer= 
sity programs and with White Coliar Workshops in developing educational activities 
that help to clarify for white collar workers the nature of the economic and psycho= 
logical forces that are affecting their lives. But there is much still to be done 
if these workers are to become fully aware of their place in our industrialized 
society and their relationship with organized labor. 


Today labor is becoming increasingly alert to the importance of reaching this group. 
Many of the industrial unions have set up Salaried Divisions or Office Workers Dee 
partments, and a special conference on "The White Collar “Worker and His Problem" was 
called last December by the industrial Union Department of the AFL-CIO. In February 
1957 the AFL-CIO Executive Council approved an organizing campaign to provide concen= 
trated effort in reaching out to this "hard-to-get" group in cooperation with indivi- 
dual unions. 


All who are aware of important trends in the labor movement and in the larger communi-~ 
ty, will watch with interest the changing relationships between the labor movement and 
America's 18 million white collar workers. 


Orlie Pell 

White Collar Workshops 
(sponsored by the American 
Labor Education Service) 


February 1957 


PROFESSIONAL WORKERS AND UNIONS 


It is highly gratifying to notice the increased membership in the AFL-CIO of the 
group known as the professional workers. The entrance of the professional worker 
into the labor movement has only recently gained momentum. 


Traditionally, the professional worker had belonged to an upper strata of society, 
economically, socially, and to some degree, politically. 





The rise of labor unionism, however, elevated all worlzers economically into a posi- 
tion approximating, and in certain areas, surpassing, that of the professional worker. 
This fact alone has brought about a re-evaluation of the labor movement by many pro= 
fessional peoplee This has been especially true of teacherse 


The professional worker has been trained along the ideals of individual efforts. 

Such ideals are entrenched in our American society. The philosophy of individual 
enterprise is deeply rooted in our traditions. What the professional worker had been 
overlooking was the fact that present day American society is one of big business; 

of mammoth corporations represented by the National Association of Manufacturers, the 
Chamber of Commerce, and other such groups. 


Professional workers had failed to recognize until recently that only through collec= 
tive action could they compete on equal terms with these groups. 


Labor unions learned long ago that their only avenue for fruitful negotiations with 
these groups was on a collective bargaining basis. This technique, however, was 
foreign to the entire structural and intellectual makeup of the professional worker. 


For this reason, it is encouraging to note that actors, musicians, teachers, engi-# 


neers and all other types of professional workers are organizing and affiliating with 
the AFL-CIO. 


Because of their affiliation with the labor movement, professional workers are begin= 
ning to realize that they can re-establish their rights and promote their interests 
while at the same time make effective contributions to society as a whole. 


Their interest in organization has, of course, an economic concern, Additionally, 
professional workers are discovering that they have an obligation in preserving the 
democratic ideals which we have taken for granted for so long. 


The "right-to-work" laws which have now been passed in 17 states strike at the very 
foundations of our democratic rights. Professional workers understand that the denial 
of liberty to any one group eventually expands to cover all groups. They further 
understand that the very forces which support the enactment of "right-to-work" legis= 
lation in the state legislatures are the same forces which would oppose objective 
advancements that relate to their profession. This is especially true in advancing 
American public education. 


It is a hopeful sign to see the renewed interest and enthusiasm on the part of pro= 
fessional workers in support of the labor union movement. All of us need to expand 
our efforts to enlarge the membership and scope of influence of the internationals 
which embody professional workers. 


Carl J. Megel, President 
American Federation of 
Teachers - AFL-CIO 











AN HISTORICAL PERSPECTIVE OF WHITE=COLLAR UNIONISM 


The white-collar sector is a relatively young part of the work force, a fact which 
must be evaluated when considering the possibilities for white-collar unionism. A 
convenient point from which to start tracing the development of the white-collar 
occupations is 1870, shortly after the Civil War. At that time, there was a moder= 
ately=-sized manual work force with a considerable history of union and political 
activity. Although the pattern of modern unionism still lay in the future, the basic 
character of the manual force which was to shape that pattern--large groupings of 
factory, mine, railroad, and craft workerse-was already well established. 


In contrast, the white-collar occupations were a scattered and numerically insignifi- 
cant group, with little resemblance to the salaried force of today. Of the three 
major white-collar occupational groups--clerical, professional, and salese-the cleri- 
cal was the smallest and was almost entirely male. A sales force of 300,000, about 
three times as large as the clerical group, was also almost completely male, mainly 
retail sales employees. Practically all of the sales and clerical workers were 
employed in small businesses. 


The professional group, a little larger in size than the sales force, was dominated 
in prestige and orientation by the fee practitioner occupations--doctors and lawyerse 
The largest single occupation, however, was teaching. Most of the teachers, two-= 
thirds of whom were women, plied their trade in the "little red school houses" which 
marked the American scene of that day. Other professional groups were small and 
little developed. 


In the next 30 or 40 years, by the first decade of the twentieth century, American 
society was transformed by what is commonly called the "Industrial Revolution." The 
small business and primarily rural economy of 1870 was gone. In its place was an 
industrial-urban society, dominated by large corporations in manufacturing, mining, 
transportation, communication, and utilities, and by concentrations of financial 
power in Eastern centers. 


The manual sector of the work force grew rapidly as an integral part of this change=- 
over. By the turn of the century it amounted to nearly 40 per cent of the work force, 
hot much smaller than its proportion today. The strong international union, based on 
tight organization at the place of work and pursuing strictly economic objectives, 
had become the stable foundation of labor power. Although manual unionism still fell 
far short of its potential, its future growth followed the form developed in the 
American Federation of Labor-=-the strong international and the loose framework of a 
federation of internationals. 


But while manual employees were laying the foundations of the modern labor movement 
after a long history of experimentation, the white-collar force in its modern sense 
was only coming into being. The modern white-collar groups were a by product of the 
Industrial Revolution. Their emergence is related to the growth of large, central- 
ized businesses, large government departments, new methods of communication, the 
development and expansion of new business services, the growth of a vast system of 
distribution, the application of highly advanced and specialized knowledge to problems 
of business and industry, and the spread of education and culture, 


That the foundations of a white-collar work force of substantially modern character 
had been established in this period is indicated by the following summary for the 





year 1910: 


1. The white-collar groups, with 5.5 million persons, 15 per cent of the 
work force, had emerged as an important occupational sector. 

2. Women were now found in considerable numbers in each of the major 
white-collar groups and comprised almost one-third of the total. 

3. A number of occupations important today but non-existent or insignifi- 
cant in 1870 (such as stenographers, typists, or telephone operators) 
were already welleestablished by 1910. 

4, By 1910, the major white-collar groups had come close to their size~- 
relationships of today (the clerical group was already the largest) 
and the distribution among occupations within each group also more 
closely resembled today's pattern than that of 1870. 

Methods and conditions of work for large parts of the white-collar 
force had by 1910 altered drastically from those of the Civil War 
period and in basic respects had achieved similarity with conditions 
prevalent today. For example, the large office and the department 
store were typical places of white-collar employment by 1910, 


In subsequent years, thus, the white-collar sector continued to develop along the 
lines already marked out. Rather than follow through to the present day, however, 
the remainder of this paper will be devoted to a brief sketch of the rise of white~ 
collar unionism. 


The first stable white-collar unions appeared toward the turn of this century, though 
isolated organizations and spontaneous outbursts of salaried employees were recorded 
at different times during the nineteenth century. 


Commercial telegraphers, who organized in 1870, were among the first crafts in the 
United States to form a national union, Railroad telegraphers had little in common 
with their employers in their highly monopolized industries. An extremely under- 
privileged group of professionals, the musicians, turned early to unionism as the 
only way to improve their conditions. The American Federation of Musicians came 
into existence in 1896 as the stable successor of previous efforts at national 
organizations 


Retail clerks organized under the AFL banner in 1890; grew rapidly on the issue of 
"early closing"; but soon declined to insignificance until the latter 1930's. Union= 
ism started among railway clerks in 1899, and barely survived until World War I, 
when under government control of the railroads, the union grew swiftly. Postoffice 
clerks established an AFL national union in 1906 as a result of poor working condi- 
tions and conflict with government officials, Around the turn of the century, 
school teachers in Chicago and other cities formed unions. An AFL international 

was started in 1916 and grew swiftly for a brief period. 


During World War I, there were considerable stirrings among white-collar employees 
as a result of the inflationary pressures and most of the few existing white-collar 
unions grew. The only new union to take root durin: this period, however, was 
Actors Equity Association, which affiliated with AFL in 1919 and called a dramatic 
strike. 


All the white-collar unions, except for the postoffice, sharply reflected the decline 











in unionism experienced during the 1920's and early 1930's, At this time, the 
modest beginnings among mainly fringe white-collar groups appeared to be only pre= 
mature budse 


But white-collar unionism revived and took a significant step forward during the 
social upheaval of the depression. By the war years, unions were flourishing in 
almost every white-collar field, and the subsequent period of inflationary pressures 
saw their firm establishment in many of these. The union movement came to recognize 
the white-collar sector as an important part of the union potential. As an indica» 
tion, large industrial unions in the postwar period found themselves to be the 
largest organizers of office workers, 


To sum up, @ solid foundation of unionism exists among white-collar groups but about 
5 out of 6 salaried employees still remain unorganized. What the future holds with 
respect to these remains one of the important unanswered questions of the American 
union movement. The outcome of this issue=-whether or not a majority of white- 
collar employees will join unions--may also be a key determinant of future social 
developments in America, 


Benjamin Solomon 

Research Associate 
Industrial Relations Center 
University of Chicago 
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